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book, by my wife's promptings."* The part which is
italicised is noticeable. Here, as elsewhere, Mill thinks
out the matter by himself; the concrete form of the
thoughts is suggested or prompted by the wife. Apart
from this "general tone," Mill tells us that there was
a specific contribution. "The chapter which has had a
greater influence on opinion than all the rest, that on the
Probable Future of the Labouring Classes, is entirely due
to hen In the first draft of the book that chapter did not
exist She pointed out the need of such a chapter, and
the extreme imperfection of the book without it; she
was the cause of my writing it" From this it would
appear that she gave to Mill that tendency to Socialism
which, while it lends a progressive spirit to his specula-
lions on Politics, at the same time does not manifestly
accord with his earlier advocacy of peasant proprietor-
ships. Nor, again, is it, on the face of it, con-
sistent with those doctrines of individual liberty
which, aided by the intellectual companionship of his
wife, he propounded in a later work. The ideal of
individual freedom is not the ideal of Socialism, just as
that invocation of governmental aid to which the
Socialist resorts is not consonant with the theory of
laisserfairt* Yet Lifatry was planned by Mill and his
wife in concert Perhaps a slight visionarinoss of
speculation was no less the attribute of Mrs. Mill than
an absence of rigid logical principles. Be this as it may,
she undoubtedly checked the half-recognised leanings of
her husband in the direction of Coleridge and Carlyle.
Whether this was an instance of her steadying influence, t
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